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We Are Asking You 


DEarR Boys AND GIRLS: 


Not all you WEE WispoM readers can take part in the “Quiz Kids” 
radio program, but all of you can answer a question we are asking you 
to help us answer correctly. 

For a long time we have been getting letters that ask us why we 
call our magazine WEE WispoM when the stories, poems, and activities 
in it are interesting to all boys and girls up to thirteen years of age. 
These friends who write to us think that you older boys and girls would 
enjoy your magazine more if it had a more suitable name. They say the 
name WEE WISDOM leaves the impression that the magazine is only 
for younger boys and girls. 

Your editors and Unity School, who publish WEE Wispom, want 
the magazine to be wholly acceptable to every boy and girl. We not only 
want you to be happy in reading it, but we want you to be proud of it 
when you hand it on to your friends. The magazine was named many 
years ago; but if the name is not wholly suitable and acceptable to 
young boys and girls of today, let us change it. The best title submitted 
so far is “We Boys and Girls.” Would WEE Wispom please you more 
under this name, or have you a better suggestion? * 

This is your very own magazine, and we want you to have a voice in 
answering the question about changing the name. Because we want this 
to be your decision we should like to hear from thousands of you; so 
sit down now and write and tell us what you think we should do. Shall 
we change the name, and if so, what shall the new name be? 

We shall be waiting to hear from you. 

Vacation days are here. Be grateful for them and fill each one 


with joy. 
Editor. 


With love, 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | tered 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3. 187°. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, aut) «rized 
Oct. 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress, and Wee wv —_ 
All of these magazines may be obtained from Unity School and from Unity centers, Unity and Dail) or 


may be purchased from leading ne and also. Subscription price of all magazine- $1 4 
year. Single copies: Weekly Unity, 5 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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And have you heard the ringing 
Of the Canterbury bell, 

When its silken voice is singing 

Softer than the music clinging 
To the sea elf’s pearly shell? 


If you haven’t heard the ringing 
Of the Canterbury bell, 
You have surely seen it swinging 
Where the bumblebee goes winging 
All his golden dust to sell. 


If you haven’t seen the swinging 
Of the Canterbury bell— 
Pink and white and blue ones stringing 
All along green stems for ringing— 
Come and look and listen well! 


Next-Door Neighbors 


Story by Nell Goodale Price 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


1 grt Rentlow gave a wild whoop of joy when 
he saw a huge furniture van stop in front of 
the vacant house next door. He gave another whoop 
later on when the family arrived and took possession. 
That was because in the family were two children, a 
boy and a girl about his own age, and they had a big 
police dog on a leash. 

“Just think, next-door neighbors!” Dave kept say: 
ing gleefully over and over to himself. “A boy and a 
girl and a dog right on the other side of the hedge!” 

- Dave had always thought it would be fun to have 


pals living there. It was an ideal spot to play. There - 


was.a lovely old-fashioned garden on one side of the 
house, wide-spreading oak trees on the other, and a 


swimming pool in the rear. Dave appreciated it all | 


the more because his own yard was small and the 
garden consisted of only a few rows of radishes and 
lettuce. Dave had planted and carefully tended these 
vegetables, hoping to raise and sell enough to enable 
him to purchase some tools he had been wanting. 

It did not take Dave long to learn that the new 
family’s name was Emmons, that the boy was Nick, 
and the girl Ruth, and that the dog belonged to 
Nick and was called Franz. 

Dave thought Nick and Ruth might be a little 
lonely, being strangers in town. He waved at them 
in a friendly fashion as they ran in and out of the 
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house and explored the yard. 
They returned his greeting with 
a gay flourish of hands and 
shouted for him to come over 
and see them. 

Dave decided to accept this 
invitation a few days later and 
to invite Nick to join the Ad- 
venturers, a club of neighbor- 
hood boys of which he was 
president. But Franz spoiled 
everything. Dave would not ask Nick to join now! 

Dave had gone out to his garden to do a little 
necessary hoeing before making the call. To his 
amazement he found nearly all of his tender young 
plants uprooted and torn to ribbons and Franz busily 
digging away to complete the ruin of the vegetable 
plot. 

“Why, you big tramp,” began Dave, picking up a 
clod of dirt to throw at him. 

“Hey! Don’t do that!” called a boy’s voice and 
Nick came leaping over the hedge and seized the 
dog’ s leash. 

“He's spoiled my garden! Just look at it!” shouted 
Dave angrily. . 

“I'm terribly sorry,” said Nick, looking ruefully 
around at the riddled garden plot and the wilting 
plants. “I'll buy the seed and help you plant another 
garden.” 

“T don’t want another one,” snapped Dave. “Why 
doesn’t your dumb dog stay at home where he be- 
longs?” 

“Dumb!” exclaimed Ruth, who had come running 
up to the hedge to see what the racket was about. 
“You'd better take that back! You don’t know what 
you're talking about! Franz is smarter than any dog 
in this town.” 

“Tl not take it back! If Franz is so smart, why 
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doesn’t he show some signs of 
it? I've got a dog too, but he’s 
been trained to mind his own 
business,” replied Dave, as his 
dachshund Doxey came dashing 
around the corner of the house, 
showing his disapproval of 
Franz by a series of sharp barks. 

“Franz does not bother peo- 
ple as a rule, but we've been so 
busy getting things straightened 
up that I forgot to—oh, well, 
he’ll not pester you again,” said 
Nick quietly, as he and Franz leaped back over the 
hedge into their own yard. “I'll pay for the damage 
he’s done. Come on, Ruth. There’s no use quarreling 
about it.” 

Dave was suddenly ashamed of his flare-up of 
temper. After all Nick had offered to do all he could 
to make up for the damage his dog had done. He 
was about to call to him and say so when he heard 
Ruth remark to her brother: “Did you notice that 
silly-looking pooch of his? It looks like a sausage 
with thumbtacks stuck on the underside for legs.” 

Dave went stamping into the house. 

The next morning he found that Nick had been 
over bright and early and slipped an envelope ad- 
dressed to him inside the screen door. It was full of 
nickels and dimes. A short note from Nick said he 
hoped enough money was inclosed to pay for the 
ruined garden. 

Instead of returning the money with a word of 
appreciation, Dave merely readdressed the envelope, 
put a stamp on it and thrust it into the Emmons 
mailbox without a word. 

After school and on Saturdays Dave busied him- 
self making a new garden in spite of his declaration 
to Nick that he did not want another. It was really 


Doxey’s collar had caught on a bush and held him securely 


a better one than the other, for he avoided the mis- 
takes he had made the first time. 

The spring days went hurrying by. Nick entered 
Dave's class at school and was asked by one of the 
other boys to join the Adventurers. The two boys 
were constantly thrown together but did not become 
friendly. Dave really admired Nick and the more he 
saw of him the more his admiration grew. He was a 
quiet boy and a fine athlete. Dave knew too that 
Nick would be a friend if he would just say the 
word, but for some reason or other Dave could not 
make up his mind to do so. 

“What’s wrong between you two anyway?” the 
boys asked Dave as the coolness between him and 
Nick became apparent to the other members of the 
club. 

Dave told them about the garden and what Ruth 
had said about his dog. The boys thought so long 
as Nick had generously tried to square things about 
the garden, Dave should have forgotten about that, 
but they all liked Doxey so much that they did not 
blame him for resenting the insult to his dog, and 
said so. Thus encouraged to hold his grudge, Dave 
let it grow unreasonably. 

One morning when Dave went out to give Doxey 
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his breakfast he was not to be found. He called on 
all the neighbors, except the Emmonses, and made 
inquiries, but no one had seen his pet. A visit to the 
old warehouse, where Doxey often went to chase 
rats, also failed to disclose his whereabouts. 

It was Saturday and several of Dave's friends 
helped him in his search. They had all gone in dif- 
ferent directions but after an hour or two came 
straggling back to the porch of David’s home, the 
starting place, to report they had seen no sign of 
Doxey. 

“Do you suppose someone that you are not friend- 
ly with could have him hidden somewhere?” asked 
Nat Allen, hesitatingly. 

Dave flushed and then said slowly: “Meaning 
Nick Emmons, I suppose. No, honestly, I don’t think 
he would play a dirty trick like that. I think he’s 
absolutely on the square. I’ve been thinking lately 
I made too big a fuss over my spoiled garden and 
what Ruth said about my dog. I wish I hadn't. It 
seems so silly to live alongside a fellow and not be 
his friend.” 

“Well, I think if I were you I'd tell him so,” 
said Nat, rising and stretching. “I’ve got to go home 
for a while, but I'll be back by the time you are ready 
to start out again.” 

The other boys continued to sprawl on the porch, 
resting, while they planned their next scouting 
expedition. 

“Let’s go on our bikes,” Dave had just suggested 


when Nick with Franz on a leash leaped over the 
hedge. 

“I hear you've lost your dog, Dave,” he said, as 
if they were on the best of terms, “‘and I’ve come 
over to suggest that you put a police dog on his 
trail. Franz is the best there is. He'll find him in no 
time at all.” 

“You mean—you say that Franz can find my 
dog?” stammered Dave, very much taken aback at 
the sudden appearance of Nick and his offer of help. 

“Of course. He’s done a lot of rescue work. I'll 
tell you about it some day. Show me where Doxey’s 
kennel is so he can get the scent and we'll be on 
our way.” 

Dave quickly looked around at the other boys 
to see what they thought of the idea, but they 
were already starting for Doxey’s kennel as if ac- 
cepting Nick’s suggestion was the only sensible 
course to take. After an embarrassed gulp or two 
Dave followed suit. 

Nick pulled out of the kennel the piece of com- 
forter that Doxey slept on and gave it to Franz to 
smell. After the big dog had sniffed at it a few 
moments, Nick then said firmly: ‘Franz, find Doxey. 
Now lead the way.” 

Franz immediately hurried off, straining at the 
leash that Nick held. Dave and Nat, who had re- 
joined the group, followed with the other boys. 
Head down, tail extended and sniffing now and then, 
the police dog led them straight to the old warehouse. 


“He’s a wonderful dog,” 
said Dave sincerely 
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Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 


TEM 


“Do you want me to help hold him?” asked Dave, 
as he noticed that Nick was being pulled along. 
“Boy, but he’s strong!” 

Nick refused his proffered aid with a shake of 
his head. Franz ran around the warehouse and then 
crossed the road. A few sniffs around the corner 
and he turned back to the warehouse. 

“Doxey had a hard time making up his mind 
whether it would be more fun to stay here at the 
warehouse and chase rats or go on to the big pasture 
and hunt squirrels,” explained Nick with a grin. He 
had hardly finished speaking when Franz crossed 
the road again, trotted along the fence a short dis- 
tance and then made such a sudden bolt for the big 
pasture that Nick lost his footing and fell. 

The boys laughingly helped Nick up and they 
went tearing down the road. When they reached 
the big pasture, Franz led them hither and thither 
through the tall grass and then stopped as if com- 
pletely mystified. He looked up at Nick with ques- 
tioning eyes. His tongue dripped and he panted from 
exertion. 

_ “Well, I guess the old fellow’s stumped. But he’s 
done the best he could,” remarked Nat consolingly, 
stroking Franz’s head. 

“No, he hasn’t,” replied Nick sharply. ‘‘He’s not 
through. He can find Doxey.” 

“Maybe you don’t know how to handle him then,” 
suggested Nat. 

“Yes, I do. My uncle gave him to me and taught 
me how. Part of his work was with police and 


rescue dogs. All Franz needs is a little more time.” 

“Well, I guess I'll hit it for home. I’m tired of 
racing around this pasture. It’s been good fun, but 
I've had enough of it,” said Nat. “I expect Franz 
knows his business all right and can find Doxey, but 
I can’t stay to see him do it.” Nat winked broadly 
at the other boys as he spoke and then went streaking 
off for home. 

“That goes for me too,” said another of the boys 
with a friendly but mocking grin. “Me, too,” added 
another and then another until Dave and Nick were 
left alone. 

“It’s going to get dark pretty soon. Maybe you 
think I’m just putting up a bluff. Maybe you think I 
want to go home too,” said Nick quietly. 

Dave really didn’t think there was any use in 
staying any longer, but he was happy to be on 
friendly terms with Nick and decided to stick as long 
as he did. 

“Can Franz track after dark ?”’ he asked. 

“Of course,” replied Nick confidently. 

“Then I’m with you all the way,” said Dave. 

“You'll not be sorry,” declared Nick, pleased at 
Dave's loyalty. ‘Scent, Franz! Get busy! Get the 
trail! Scent! Scent!’ 

Franz started sniffing around the pasture again, 
left it, crossed the road and then came back. Then 
after circling around, he zigzagged to the far end 
and shot under the fence so suddenly that his leash 
was forced from Nick’s hand. 


The boys were over the (Please turn to page 28) 
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By Virginia May Moffitt 


What the Story Told Last Month 


The boys and girls in Miss Emmett’s room at school 
decided to have a flower garden in the schoolyard. Most 
of them did not have back yards at home, and to them it 
was a wonderful thing to make a garden. 

All of the children were happy except Betty. She wanted 
a separate garden all her own. Miss Emmett told her that 
Uncle Peter, the cleanup man, had charge of the school- 
yard and might be able to do something about it. 

The next morning Uncle Peter had a small square 
marked off for Betty's own special garden. When one of 
the boys offered to help dig, Betty refused his offer, for 
she wanted to do all the work herself. 

There were no extra seeds, so Betty saved some of the 
seeds she had been given to plant in the class garden. She 
worked diligently at recess and after school. It wasn’t easy, 
but while she worked she was thinking how beautiful her 
special garden would be. 


Part Two 


HE children in Miss Emmett’s room watched and 

waited for their garden to grow. At last the 
warm showers of April made the green leaves ap- 
pear above the brown earth. Those who spied them 
first ran on flying feet to tell the others. 

“Our garden is growing!” cried Jane breathlessly, 
running to meet Betty, who had just turned into the 
schoolyard. 

“It is? Oh, I must see!” Clasping hands, the two 
girls ran to the spot where half a dozen others were 
already gathered. 

“Oh, look, my special garden too!” Betty’s eyes 
sparkled as she pointed. There it was, the first faint 
green showing in her own small garden! 

Running to the edge of the patch, she squatted 
down to see it better. She hadn’t been mistaken! In 
the three short rows that she had planted little 
spears of green were pushing up through the earth. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


For half a minute Betty forgot everything else in her 
excitement and joy. Then she lifted her head to 
speak to Jane. 

But Jane had not followed her to her special gar- 
den. Betty caught a glimpse of her friend’s pink 
dress and brown curls in the crowd that was gathered 
at the edge of the other garden. She was about to 
call her when she saw that Jane was talking with 
Barbara. Their heads were close together and they 
were chattering eagerly. Betty stood up slowly and 
looked around her. She was standing all alone, quite 
outside the group of boys and girls from Miss 
Emmett’s room. 

There was a queer feeling in Betty’s throat as she 
turned to join her classmates. But when Jane put an 
arm around her waist and drew her into the group, 
she forgot the unpleasant feeling. They would notice 
her special garden when the plants grew a little 
taller, she told herself. 

The boys and girls crowded into Miss Emmett’s 
room that morning with eager faces and the good 
news ready to tumble from their lips. 

“It’s growing, Miss Emmett!” cried several voices 
together. “Our garden is growing!” 

“Of course,” laughed Miss Emmett. “I saw it this 
morning.” 

The garden seemed to grow slowly while they 
were watching, day by day, but when the warm sun- 
shine had coaxed the plants to grow taller and taller, 
it all seemed very wonderful, as indeed it was. The 
plants stood in their even rows like dainty, green 
fairies, each one swaying with every soft breeze that 
blew. The garden was growing so fine that even the 
older boys and girls stopped to admire it. 

And then one day an eighth-grade boy, who had 
stopped to watch Dick pull weeds, thrust his hands 
into his pockets and chuckled to himself until Dick 
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looked up from his work with questioning eyes. 

“Why do you pull out the flowers along with the 
weeds, Dick?” he asked. “Look at that row! You've 
pulled out the flowers until it has empty spaces all 
along it.” 

“I didn’t do that,” said Dick, glancing across at it. 
“There never were any plants in those spaces. That’s 
Betty’s row. She saved out some of the seeds for her 
special garden. There it is, over there.” 

“You mean that funny little green patch?” The 
older boy chuckled again. “Special garden, eh? Well, 
it looks mighty small and lonesome.” He walked on 
then, still chuckling, and Dick went back to his work. 

In Miss Emmett’s room Betty stood at the window 
with the small watering can in her hand. She had 
been watering the plants on the window sill and had 


make a great difference. Those boys would see! 

At last the buds began to come. They were hard 
and green at first and one had to look closely to 
find them. But the boys and girls from Miss Em- 
mett’s room found them every one. Their eager eyes 
watched as each day the buds grew bigger and big- 
ger, until at last the green edges began to separate 
and color show through. 

The color grew more and the green grew less, as 
one after another the bright flowers pushed their 
way out of their tight green houses. Here a red bud 
glowed in the morning sunlight and there a yellow 
petal turned and nodded. And there were never more 
eager gardeners than the boys and girls who gath- 
ered every morning to see how many flowers were 
about to bloom that day. 


Betty stared, wide-eyed, at the lovely flower garden 


heard every word that the boys had spoken. She 
stood there now, staring out at her special garden 
and feeling miserable. It did look small and lone- 
some! It was such a little garden, only three short 
rows! 

But of course, the flowers were not blooming yet. 
When the flowers bloomed, it would not look so 
small and lonesome. It would be bright with color 
and as pretty a garden as anyone could wish for. 
Her row in the class garden wouldn’t look so queer 
then either. Bright flowers on the plants would 
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One bright Monday morning the children came to 
school to find both gardens in full bloom. It was a 
sight to halt the attention of anyone. There wasn’t 
a prettier flower garden anywhere than the square 
patch of color under Miss Emmett’s window. The 
dainty green fairies had donned bright dresses of 
yellow and red and white. With the soft breezes 
blowing upon them, they swayed lightly, as if they 
were dancing at a fairy ball. 

“Oh!” gasped Barbara when she saw it. “Isn’t it 
beautiful ?” 
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Betty and Jane were with her. 
For a second they just caught their 
breath and stared. 


“It’s lovely,” said Jane then. 
“And your special garden is 
- blooming too, Betty. My, isn’t it 
pretty?” 

Betty was looking at her special 
garden, but she did not say any- 
thing. It really was pretty, as Jane 
had said, but it was not at all as 
Betty had pictured it. Although it 
had gay flowers, it still looked lit- 
tle and alone, like something that 
was not nearly so important or 
fine as the beautiful garden that 
the children had made together. 


The girls had walked to the 
edge of the larger flower bed. 
They stopped to admire the flow- 
ers with shining eyes. 

“Your row should have more 
flowers, Betty,” said Jane. “But it 
looks nice just the same,” she 
added quickly. “The whole gar- 
den looks beautiful!” 

Seeing her older sister then, Jane 
ran ahead to tell her to come and 
look at their garden. Barbara 
turned to talk with Jack and Dick, 
who had just come up beside 
them. 

Betty stood a little apart and 
did not speak. She was busy think- 
ing as she looked from the big 
garden to the small one and back 
to the big one again. There were 
twenty rows in the class garden, 
but Betty saw only one. That was 
hers. She didn’t want to see it. 
She wanted to turn her eyes away. 
Jane had said that it looked nice, 
but Jane was always careful to say 
things that were kind. 


‘What would Mother say when 
she saw it? Would she say the 
words that Betty had seemed to 
hear before she had even planted 
her garden? ‘Whose is that dear 
— little garden over there? How 
beautiful it is!’ Or would Mother 
speak as the eighth-grade boy had 
spoken to Dick? “Look at that 
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row. It has empty spaces all along 
it.” 
Betty felt a lump in her throat 
that grew bigger and bigger as she 
walked away. There was only one 
thing to do about it. She just 
wouldn’t show it to Mother. She 
was glad now that she had kept 
the secret for a surprise and hadn't 
told Mother about it. 
The children in Miss Emmett’s 
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To a Mouse 
By Beatrice Wadhams 


What a funny little house 

_ A mouse’s house must be: 

Full of crumbs and bits of cheese 
She took away from me! 


Full of scraps of this and that— 
I hope she has a broom! 
A mouse could spend a lot of 
time 
Just sweeping out her room! 


room were fairly bubbling over 
with excitement. 

“Our garden is as pretty as a 
flower garden in the park,” de- 
clared Jack proudly. 

“Mother saw it when we were 
coming home from church yester- 
day,” said Helen. “I told her it 
was the garden our class planted, 


and she was almost as proud as 
I am.” 

Helen’s eyes shone with her 
pride. 

“Let's ask our mothers to come 
to school to see it!” suggested 
Jimmy suddenly. 

“Oh, let’s!’”’ cried half a dozen 
voices. ““What a grand idea!” 

Their eager faces turned toward 
Miss Emmett for her approval. 
Only one little girl looked down 
at her shining desk top and did 
not say a word. Betty rubbed the 
tip of her finger along the edge of 
her desk. She was pretending that 
she hadn’t heard, but her ears 
were listening anxiously for the 
words that Miss Emmett would 
say. 
“I think that would be very 
nice,” said Miss Emmett. “We 
might write invitations in our writ- 
ing period. Shall we ask them to 
come tomorrow afternoon at 
two?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the children, 
clapping their hands. 

Betty felt the lump in her throat 
again. Mother would see her spe- 
cial garden now. She would see 
that it was only a tiny bed of 
flowers that didn’t look nearly so 
wonderful as the other garden. 
And Mother would see her row 
in the class garden too—the row 
that ought to have more flowers 
in it, the only row that did not 
help to make the garden beautiful! 

Of course Uncle Peter didn’t 
know how Betty felt or he 
wouldn’t have stopped her in the 
hall that afternoon. His jolly face 
was smiling as always, as he came 
down the stairs and stopped di- 
rectly in front of her. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t my little 
gardener!” he said. “And how do 
you like your special garden, lass? 
Beautiful, isn’t it?” 

Betty looked up at him and the 
lump grew so big in her throat 
that she couldn’t speak. Instead 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Loveliest Things 


By Dean Steward (10 years) 
Sidney, Nebr. 


Birds and beasts and flowers that grow, 
They’re the loveliest things I know. 
The sky that is so big and blue, 

The night that comes with the dew, 
All the trees and all the springs— 

I know they're the loveliest things. 


On Our Walk 


By Helen Gimzo (8 years) 
Radcliffe, lowa 


We walked down the street, 
Went through water and got wet feet. 
Peter fell down in a puddle; 
I fell down too, and that made a 
huddle. 
& 


The Hailstone 


By Virginia Flechtner (10 years) 
Meriden, Conn. 


I caught a little hailstone; 
It glistened in my hand. 
I left it on the doorstep 
To show my brother Dan. 


We ran back to the doorstep, 
And there was just a trace 
Of a drop of water 
Lying in its place. 


When Our Work Is Done 


By Ann Mason (11 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


When our work is done for the day, 
That's the time we sing and play, 
Maybe an old folk song or tune, 
Till it’s time for the moon 

To tell us we should go to bed— 
Till the sun shines overhead. 
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My Little Airplane 


By Kent Stahly (6 years) 
Lancaster, Ohio 


My mother bought me a toy ship 
with a little airplane that flies off it. I 
took it in the back yard to play with 
it. I flew the airplane off the ship, and 
when I went to the place where it 
landed I saw a group of tiny, little 
men digging. The men were so little 
that I was a giant to them. When 
they saw me they said: “We want a 
tide! We want a ride!” 

“All right,” I said. “Do you want 
to ride on the wings or crowd in 
through the little door?” 

“We'll crowd in through the little 
door.” 

Then I put them in the right place, 
set the controls, pulled the lever, and 
they were off! 

When they came back they wanted 
another ride. One of the little men 
noticed that there wasn’t any pilot and 
he wanted to be the pilot, so I let him. 
be 4 rode way off and did not come 


I guess my little airplane is lost. 
Maybe I'll find it if I ever see the tiny, 
little men digging again. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not 
send us anything but your own original 
composition. Have one of your parents 
or your teacher write us a little note 
stating that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for publi- 
cation as many of the best ones as there 
is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address. To each child whose com- 
position is published a guild member- 
ship card is sent and also a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused material. 


Spring’s Fashion Show 


By Valerie Hunter (9 years) 
Tottenham, Ont., Canada 


The velvety lawn like a stage was set, 
For the models were coming to 
town. 
They were dressed all in red and in 
purple and gold— 
Each looked dainty and proud in 
her gown. 


First came the tulip so stately and 
straight; 

Her scarlet gown primly she wote. 

The shy little violet was next to ap- 


proach ; 
In her hand was the perfume she 
bore. 


The pretty young daffodil gaily was 
dressed 


In gold, with a neckpiece of lace; 
And Spring was so happy to see such 
a show 
That she gave to each one the first 
place. 


The Fairies 
By Heidi Haggart (4 years) 
Roscoe, Calif. 


The fairies always love to play. 
They sing and dance the livelong day. 


Summer 


By Diane Hollis (6 years) 
Fredonia, Kans. 


The trees have green leaves and green 
grass is on the ground. 
The birds fly in the trees and sing a 


&ay song. 

Children play and rake and have lots 
of fun. 

Flowers grow everywhere, for summer 
has come. 
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Grandmother’s 


By Phil Watson, Jr. (9 years) 
St. Joseph, La. 


When we go to Grandmother's 
We have such fun! 

We play hide-and-seek 
And jump and run. 


I like to go to Grandmother's 
When the days are cold, 

And sit by the fireplace 
While stories are told. . 


The Earth’s November Gown 


By Anne Schuster (12 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I love November when the leaves all 
turn to red and brown 

And dance down slanting sunbeams 
till they make the earth a gown. 

I watch the way they settle so sedately 
over all, 

And oh, I’ve often wondered how do 
they know when to fall 

And cover up the bare, brown earth? 
I catch my mother’s nod 

When I ask if someone tells them; so 
I know it must be God. 


Spelling Lesson 


By Bruce Parker (8 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


When I stand on a pier and peer 
I know I'll not see a deer, dear. 


The Dove 


By Marie Elliott (12 years) 
Brooks, Wis. 


The other night I walked along 

The road going home from school. 
The wind was softly blowing, 

The air was light and cool. 


The sun in the west was dropping, 
And high in the heavens Sa 
Where the clouds were floating like 

feathers, 
Flew a tiny, beautiful dove. 


It swooped like a graceful eagle 
And flew like an airplane so high; 
Then sailed away in the distance 
Till it looked like a dot in the sky! 
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God’s Gifts 


By Fay Phillips (10 years) 
Transkei, C. P., S. Africa 


God has given us flowers, birds, and 
trees, 

And busy, humming, buzzing bees, 

And little pleasures that come our way ; 

I thank Him for them every day. 

He has given us a soft little breeze 

That shakes the leaves; 

And I really think I ought to pay 

By thanking Him for them every day. 


Roaming 


By Shirley Nordin (11 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Oh, how I love to go roaming around 
In the gigantic, enormous, wide 
world! 
I can do this in my very own home, 
In front of the fireside curled. 


Just to sit down in front of the fire 
With a beautiful, big, fat book 

Is a chance to satisfy my desire 
To explore each cranny and nook. 


Word by word as I travel on through 
Each city and each little town, 
I meet with adventures that may com- 


pete 
With those of men of renown. 


Springtime 


By Katheryn Nancy Cameron 
(12 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Flowers that bloom in springtime 
Are blooming here today, 

The crocus and the snowdrop— 
Does not this world look gay? 


Birds that sing in springtime 
Are singing here today, 

The bluebirds and the robins— 
Does not this world sound gay? 


Children, happy in springtime, 
Are happy here today, 

Running, hopping, skipping— 
Does not this world seem gay? 


So with the birds and flowers 
And children all today, 

The breezes and the sunshine— 
This world is very gay! 


Summertime 


By Mary Ann Malmborg (9 years) 
Plano, Ill. 


Summertime is very near. 
The birds are chirping, blithe and 


&4y; 
Flowers nod from every path 
To welcome children on their way. 


Soon all our schoolbooks will be 
closed, 
And we can romp and play. 
We'll say good-by to teachers dear 
To meet another day. 


Health 


By Joan Jay Gable (8 years) 
Itta Bena, Miss. 


I think everyone should know 
Just how to live and grow. 

Coffee and tea do not drink! 

Milk and cocoa are best, I think. 
Stand and sit high and tall; 

When you hump over you may fall. 
Health time I love best: 

It teaches us to eat and rest. 


& 
Our Sky Friends 


By C. Jamieson Bader (9 years) 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


The man in the moon 

Took the big star Dipper 

And dipped it in the Milky Way! 
The Big Bear growled! 

The Little Bear howled 

And frightened him away! 


Happy Thoughts 


By Patricia Farnsworth (9 years) 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


The birdies are singing 

As sweet as can be; 

The bees are buzzing, 

The flowers are nodding— 
The world is so happy to me. 


My Kitten 
By Howard Ege (7 years) 
Hunter, N. D. 


I have a little kitten; 

And when he begins to purr, 
I like to stroke my hand 

Along his fluffy fur. 
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By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


oo promised to serve faithfully the one true 
God. And God promised Abram that his family 
would be great and his descendants many. 

“Look toward the heavens and count the stars,” 
the Lord told Abram. “So shall be the number of 
your family. I brought you out of the wickedness in 
Chaldea and gave you this land of Canaan. It be- 
longs to you and to those who come after you.” 

“Lord, by what sign shall I know that you will 
give me all these things?”’ Abram asked. 

We should like to think that Abram believed all 
that God told him without being given a sign or 
proof. He probably did. But the members of his 
household were many, and Abram no doubt wanted 
something in the way of an outward sign as proof 
to them. 

God said to Abram: “Take a heifer three years 
old, a goat three years old, a ram three years old, a 
turtledove, and a pigeon. Then prepare an offering 
upon the altar that you have made.” 

Abram did all that God told him to do. When the 
sun was going down he fell into a deep sleep. After 
it was quite dark, he wakened suddenly to see a fire 
like a flaming torch passing low over the altar. The 
smoke from the offering lifted toward heaven, and 
Abram was astonished because he had not kindled 
a fire. This was the sign that Abram and all his 
household had been waiting for. They knew now 
that the Lord would fulfill His promise. 

For ten years Abram lived with his wife Sarai 
and their many servants in their tents under the trees 
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in the land of Canaan. But still he had no son to in- 
herit the land and all his rich possessions. But God 
had given His promise, and Abram kept his faith 
in Him. 

In that olden time a man sometimes had more 
than one wife. One day Sarai, who was now old, 
came to Abram and said: “Why do you not take 
Hagar, my maid, to be a wife to you? The girl is a 
young Egyptian, healthy and strong, with a face that 
is good to look upon. Perhaps, God willing, she 
will give you a son.” 

Abram made the Egyptian girl his wife, and she 
lived with Abram and Sarai in the tents under the 
trees. But after a time the two women did not get 
along well together. Hagar who was Sarai’s maid, 
but who was now also Abram’s wife, began to act in 
a vain manner. Sarai rebuked her so severely that she 
ran away from the tents. 

Hagar fled into the wilderness seeking a road 
that led into Egypt, the land that had once been her 
home. She stopped to rest beside a spring of water, 
and here an angel of the Lord found her. ‘‘Are you 
not Sarai’s maid?” the angel asked. ‘‘Why are you in 
the wilderness? And where do you wish to go?” 

Tearfully the girl told her story. But the angel 
said: “Return to Sarai and to Abram’s tents. God 
hears your prayers and will help you. Return, and in 
time you will give Abram a son. And you shall call 
this son Ishmael, because the word Ishmael means 
‘God has heard.’ 

Hagar went back to serve Sarai and to live in 
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One with God 
By Mary Laird 


Each day I think I’m one with You, 
Dear God; and so I cannot do 
A deed that is not kind and true. 


I know You're with me all the day, 
And so while at my work or play 
A hurtful word I cannot say. 


As You're within me every hour 
My heart is filling with God power, 
So only good thoughts there may flower. 


Abraham and Sarah often 
talked 


about God’s love 


Abram’s tents. In the year that Abram was eighty-six 
years old she gave him a son. Hagar remembered 
what the angel of the Lord had said, so with Abram’s 
consent she named the child Ishmael. The boy grew 
tall and strong and was gay and self-willed. . 

When the boy Ishmael was thirteen years old and 
Abram had reached the age of ninety-nine years, the 
Lord spoke to him again, saying: “I am God, power- 
ful to do all things. Walk in the ways of righteous- 
ness and be perfect, and I promise that the members 
of your family will be many and great.” 

Abram fell on his face in humble devotion, and 
the Lord said to him: ‘“‘No more shall your name be 
called Abram, but instead you shall be named Abra- 
ham (a word that means father of a multitude), for 
I have made you father of a mighty people. Out of 
your family shall come kings, and from generation 
to generation this land shall be theirs, and I shall be 
their God.” 

“And,” God also told Abraham; “no more shall 
your wife be called Sarai; instead her name shall be 
Sarah (a word meaning princess). I will bless her 
and she shall give you a son. She will be known as 
a mother of kings, and many people will call her 
blessed.” 

The joy in Abraham’s and Sarah’s heart knew no 
bounds. Many times in the days that followed they 
laughed aloud together in their happiness. And it 
was fitting that they should, for the Lord had said 
that the son whom He would send to them should be 
called Isaac (a word that means laughter). 


As they sat in the open door of their tent Abraham 
and Sarah often talked about God's love, His good- 
ness, and His promise to them. They planned how 
to instruct their children in the ways of the Lord. 
Abraham knew that only by keeping faith with God 
could he hope to receive God’s promised blessings. 

True to His promise, the next year God gave 


Sarah and Abraham a son, and they named him ~ 


Isaac. Abraham was one hundred years old and 
Sarah was ninety. They were proud and happy. To- 
gether they planned a great feast. They brought out 
their richest belongings and prepared the finest food 
that could be had. Then they invited their friends 
and all the people who lived near. Great was the 
rejoicing over the birth of the child Isaac. 

Abraham now had two sons, Ishmael, whose 
mother was the Egyptian bondwoman, and Isaac, 
who was the son of Sarah. Abraham was fond of the 
tall, gay, self-willed Ishmael. “I wish that Ishmael 
might live well in thy sight,’ Abraham told the 
Lord as he talked with Him one day. 

“I have heard your plea,” the Lord said. ‘And for 
your sake I will take care of Ishmael. In due time 
I will make him father of twelve sons, and each son 
shall be a prince. His race shall be strong and 
shall endure.” 

“But your son Isaac,” the Lord said, “is the one in 
whom I will fulfill the promises that I have made 
to you. It is Isaac and his descendants who will keep 
the ways of the Lord in loving devotion and good 
judgment. In Isaac will I keep our covenant.” 
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Dear Boosters: 


Right now all of us are thinking of vacation time, and most of us 
are planning what to do with the wonderful days ahead of us. Going 
to school and learning new things out of books has been fun, but now 
we are ready for a new kind of joy, the joy that comes when we have 
time to think our own thoughts, to play in the warm summer sun, and 
to grow big in mind and body. 

Giving out love helps us to grow, and vacation time gives us a fine 
opportunity to express love toward everything and everybody. We have 
hours and hours to call our very own, in which we can think about God’s 
great love for us, and can feel it inside of us and all around us. We 
have long, pleasant days in which we can be cheerful and helpful to 
those we love. We have the glorious sun to remind us that God’s love 
is always warm and bright and shining and friendly. 

Some of us this summer will be going places and doing things that 
are new to us, and we shall never be afraid if we remember that God’s 
love always guides and protects us. The knowledge that His love sur- 
rounds us and keeps us safe from harm will add much joy to our vaca- 
tion plans and activities. 

All together now, let us welcome the coming days with a happy 
song: 

Oh, summertime is full of joy! 
We think and play and grow. 

God blesses every girl and boy 
Because He loves us so! 


Our first letter is from Marion 
Cole, who expresses her enthu- 
siasm for WEE WISDOM. Marion’s 
fine spirit of love is shown by her 
willingness to give up a cherished 
trip and stay at home with her 
little sister. 

Dear Secretary: 1 surely do enjoy 
WEE Wispom a lot. I received my sec- 
ond copy today, and I could not wait 
any longer to write and tell you how 
much I appreciate it. I took my first 
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copy to school for the other children 


to read. 

My brother and my mother are com- 
ing along just fine. We thank Silent 
Unity for their prayers. 

One day I planned to go away to 
spend the night with a friend, but 
when I found out that my little sister 
couldn’t go and that she felt very bad 
about having to stay at home, I told 
Mother I would give up going and 
stay at home too. Of course I was dis- 
appointed, but I didn’t say anything, 


and I spent the evening entertaining 
my sister. 

I used to have quite a temper, but 
since I have been a member of the 
Booster Club it has improved. When 
I start to become angry about anything, 
I just stop for a moment and remem- 
ber that I am a Booster. Then I don’t 
say anything mean or unkind. 

Best wishes to all the Boosters. 


—Marion Cole. 


Sally is sure to have a wonderful 
summer if she keeps the rules she 
has made for herself. A kind, lov- 
ing attitude always brings kind- 
ness and love to us in return. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have kept the 
pledge by making some rules that I try 
to follow. Rule number one: When 
my friends become angry with me and 
say ugly words, I try to control my 
temper and do not answer them. | 
speak only words of love, happiness, 
truthfulness, kindness, purity, encour- 
agement, and plenty. 

Rule number two: I try not to talk 
about people, and to think only good 
thoughts all the time about everybody. 
I try never to hurt anyone's feelings. 

Rule number three: I try to go to 
Sunday school every Sunday.—Sally 
Love Cason. 


Mr. Chipps is fortunate to be- 
long to Helen, for she knows that 
pets must be treated with love and 
understanding. 

Dear Secretary: I was glad to get my 
membership card and The Prayer of 
Faith. I put them right up in my 
room. 

Sometimes I find it hard to control 
my temper when my dog, Mr. Chipps, 
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runs away with the neighbor's dog and 
gets all muddy and dirty. I always 
have to wash him, as he belongs to 
me. When I become impatient with 
him I think of my Booster pledge and 
remember that it would be unkind to 
spank him. I know that he must have 
fan once in a while! 
Love to all the Boosters.—Helen 
Cochrane. 


Mattie Louise is proving that 
God always helps those who have 
faith in Him. Because of her faith 
she was protected by God’s love 
when she fell from a swing. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for printing my name in the 
" ” list. I now have seven pen 
pals and belong to a hanky club. 

I have been praying faithfully and 
learning to trust God. I lost my school 
report card, and when I discovered it 
wasn’t in my pocket, I said The Prayer 
of Faith over and over. At the same 
time I looked for it too. And then I 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 


June roses bloom beside the walk, 
And fields are red with clover. 


I see new beauty everywhere; 


God’s made my whole world over. 


found it. The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me many times, but I know 
that I have to do my best to help my- 
self too. 


One day I fell out of the swing, 
which is about eight or nine feet high. 
I landed on the swing cushion and was 
out of breath for a few minutes. Other 
than a few scratches on my arms and 
legs from the rosebushes, I wasn’t 
hurt at all. Of course it happened so 
quickly that I didn’t have much time 
to think of praying, but I know it 
wasn’t just luck that kept me from 
getting my nose or something broken. 
—Maitie Louise Young. 


M 


have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity, which is a group 
of workers at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help. 

May this vacation be the very 
best one you have ever had! 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 


pal from those listed below. 


Phyllis Mellott (14), Moorcroft, 

Wyo.; Geraldine Rossaw (12), 2870 
S. Mabbett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Elaine Alstrup (15), 1828 Quincy St. 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Donna 
Snethen (11), Grand River, Iowa; 
Mary A. Gessner (12), 118 N. 81st 
St., Seattle, Wash.; Lyle Jostes (14), 
Charles Moore (14), Jimmy Warnick 
(14), and Donald Mowen (13), all 
of Macon, IIll.; Martha Rhodes 
(1314), 240 Booth Hill Rd., Nichols, 
Conn. ; Beverly Steinhorst (91/,), 1679 
Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, N. Y.; 
Beverly J. Morrison (13), 902 E. 
Monroe St., Elmwood, Delphi, Ind.; 
Mary E. Johnson (13), Delphi, Ind.; 
Jane Van Tilburg (10), 160 Reba 
Ave., Mansfield, Ohio; Victoria 
Trenchie (13), Albert Hrapko (11), 
and Julia Hrapko (14), all of Opal, 
Alta., Canada; Mary Ellen McDon- 
ough (1314), Bertha McDonough 
(12), Charlotte McDonough (10), 
Glenn McDonough (61/4), and An- 
thony Greene (131/), all of Beaver 
Island, St. James, Mich.; Betty Grig- 
son (15), 33 Richards St., S, Portland, 
Maine; Joyce Bartlett (15) and Joan 
Bartlett (11), 7304 Fifteenth St. N. 
E., Seattle, Wash.; Mona Ivey (13), 
Saltwater Creek, Timaru, New Zea- 
land; Nelda White (13), Harold Gib- 
bons (11), Aileen Moore (12), and 
Judy Moore (14), all of Kylemore, 
Pembroke, Bermuda; Woodrow Os- 
wald Ogilvie (15), St. Oswald, St. 
Andrews, Grenada, B. W. I.; Gloria 
Juanita Browne (13), c/o Mrs. Clar- 
ence Browne, opposite Roman Church, 
Le Brea, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Fay Phil- 
lips (10), Warner St., Idutywa, Tran- 
skie, S. Africa; Lucille Larsen (15) 
and Louise Larsen (15), 1135 Gra- 
mercy Ave., Ogden, Utah; John Dil- 
lon (13), and Doris Jean Dillon (11), 
130 E. Grant, Pueblo, Colo.; Charles 
Livingston, Jr. (9), 601 Ann St., Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Stanley Casner, Jr. (13), 
Presidio, Tex.; Curtis Cruce (11), 
Velton Cruce (10), and Tommy Tuten 
(11), all of-Rte. A, Shady Grove, Fla. ; 
Bernard Dallas (14), Rte. 2, Prosser, 
Wash.; Beryl Jo Reppeto (15), 
Polly Ann Reppeto (101/,), and Billie 
Sartwell (15), Pequot Lakes, Minn. ; 
Maxine Cohen (1214), 112 Schorie 
Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
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Billy Bates’s Bicycle Ride 
By Nina-Belle Lieberman 


Billy Bates lived on a hill. 
His grandma didn’t. So 

When Billy went to Grandma’s house, 
He went from high 


low. 


His grandma met him at the door 
With cookies on a plate, 


iad And told him stories, good ones too, 
KE pH While Billy ate and ate. 
7) 


When Grandma’s clock said, ‘“Tick-a-tock, 
It’s time to say good-by,” : 
Then Billy hopped upon his bike 
To go from high. 
to 
low 


He pumped and pushed and pumped and puffed, 


‘ i WA Then gave up with a frown. 

He said, “I guess Ill just stay here 
Till the hill turns 

apisdn 


— > 


But Grandma said, “Each time you pump 
Just say, ‘I can, I will? ” 
So Billy did, and in one jump 
He made it hill. 
the 


up 
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The Lost Balloon 


By Marion Parker 


Oh, I had a balloon. 
It was round! It was red! 
Such a lovely balloon, 
Most as big as my head! 


But I heard a loud noise, 

And I looked round to see, 
For I wondered just what 

Made that loud noise at me. 


And then when I looked 

My balloon was not there! 
It was not on the floor, 

It was not on the chair. 


Oh, I’ve looked and I’ve looked, 
But it’s not to be found. 

Have you seen my balloon? 
It was red! It was round! 
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Pictures by 
Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


—~ May pulled the covers up to her chin and 
shivered. It wasn’t because she was afraid of 
the dark. It wasn’t because she was cold. It was 
because she had told a story! 

Every night for as long as Katy May could re- 
member, she had wished for a grandmother. Other 
children had grandmothers—most of her friends had 
two! And that is what had caused all the trouble. 

Katy May had walked to school with Nancy that 
morning, and Nancy had said: “I am going to stay 
with my grandmother tomorrow night and Saturday 
night. I bet you wish you had a grandmother.” 

They were passing the little white cottage of old 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron. 

“Oh, I have,” Katy May answered before she 
could think. “Mr. and Mrs. Cameron are my grand- 
father and grandmother.” 

Then suddenly she felt frightened. Never in her 
whole life had she told a story like that. It was funny 
how telling a story made her heart go bumpy- 
bumpy! 

She saw Mr. Cameron mowing the lawn. “There is 
my grandfather now. Hello, Grandpa!” she waved. 

Mr. Cameron waved back and called, “Hello, 
lassie! How are you this morning?” 

Katy May hoped Nancy did not know that Mr. 
Cameron could not hear very well. She called softly, 
“Grandpa, tell Grandmother that I can stay with her 
Friday and Saturday night, please.” Old Mr. Cam- 
eron smiled and waved again. 

Just then Mrs. Cameron came around the corner 
of the house with a basket of flowers. ““Who are you 
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“There is my grandfather now. Hello,™Grand 


talking to, Pa,” she asked, as she snipped off a few 
more flowers. 

“Katy May, the little girl down the street.” 

Mrs. Cameron stood watching the two girls walk- 
ing. “How I wish we had a little granddaughter like 
Katy May!” she sighed. 

All day at school Katy May had kept away from 
the other children. In the classroom her cheeks had 
turned pink as she glanced at the serious face of 
George Washington looking down at her. It was 
queer, she thought, that she had never noticed be- 
fore how cross he looked. 

Now she lay shivering in the darkness. In the 
morning I'll just tell Nancy that I was only fooling, 
she thought. 

All night long Katy May dreamed that George 
Washington was frowning at her and shaking his 
head from side to side. She was standing before 
him saying: “But, Mr. Washington, Mrs. Cameron 
is just my make-believe grandmother. She has snowy- 
white hair like a real grandmother and a sunny smile 
that makes you all warm inside.” But Mr. Wash- 
ington shook his head in disapproval. 

When Katy May awoke the next morning, she 
knew that she must tell Nancy the truth. She dressed 
hurriedly, brushed her dark brown curls, and ran 
down to eat her breakfast. — 

Kissing her mother good-by, she started over to 
Nancy’s house. Less than a block away she saw 
Nancy, Sally, and Mary coming toward her. She 
could see that Nancy was quarreling with Sally and 
Mary. 
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Nancy called to her, “Katy 
May, aren’t Mr. and Mrs. Cam- 
eron your grandparents? I told 
Sally and Mary, and they said I was telling a story. 
They are your grandparents, aren’t they?” 

Katy May felt beaten. She could not let them think 
that Nancy had told a story. She stammered, ‘Yes, 
they are my grandparents.” 

“Why don’t you ever go over there then?’ Sally 
snapped. “I go to my grandmother's all the time.” 

Before Katy May had time to answer, Nancy 
said, “I told you so! And yesterday she told her 
grandfather that she was going to stay all night 
Friday and Saturday. So there! Come on, Katy May, 
let’s go to school by ourselves.” 

Katy May groaned to herself. Telling fibs was 
catching, it seemed. Now she had caused Nancy to 
tell a story, Nancy, who had often said that she 
wouldn’t play with little girls who told stories! 
Katy May’s heart sank. She would be found out and 
then Nancy would walk to school with Sally and 
Mary. 

The long morning passed, and when noon came 
Katy May could not eat her lunch. She hid from 
Nancy. In the afternoon Miss Young called on her 
to read. Katy May did not even hear her teacher, 
for her eyes were staring at the cross face of George 
Washington. 

“Katy May!” said the teacher. “You have been 
dreaming all day. You may stay fifteen minutes 
after school!” 
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Katy May closed her book and laid her head on 
her arms. The bell rang and she could hear the chil- 
dren filing out. The tears that Katy May had held 
back all day began to stream down her cheeks. She 
sobbed great racking sobs. Miss Young put down ° 
the eraser and came and sat by her. 

“Katy May,” asked the teacher, ‘whatever is the 
matter? You have been kept after school before and 
you have never cried. Don’t you feel well ?” 

The temptation to tell another fib came to her, 
but she lifted a tear-stained face to Miss Young. 
“I’m a wicked, wicked person!” she said. “I tell 
stories to my best friends and make them story too!” 

Again her head lay on the desk. Miss Young 
patted her soft, curly hair. “Won't you tell me what 
is wrong? Perhaps I can understand.” 

Katy May raised her head slowly from the desk. 
She looked at the teacher a long time, and then be- 
gan to pour out the whole story. 

When she had finished Miss Young wiped the 
tears from Katy May’s eyes. She smiled and said, 
“I’ve always found out that when we tell one story 
we have to tell a great many more to cover that one 
up. It would be much better if we didn’t tell the first 
little fib. I would tell Nancy the truth, if I were you, 
and then try not to make another mistake. I want to 
use the telephone. You sit here and read until I come 
back from the office. Then we'll go home together.” 
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When Miss Young came back 
into the room she was smiling, and 
there was a twinkle in her eye. 
Katy May helped her change the 
water in the flower vases and put 
out new chalk for the blackboards. 

As they stopped in front of 
Katy May’s house, she asked her 
teacher, “Won’t you please come 
in and meet my mother?” 

“Thank you, I will,” answered 
Miss Young. Katy May could hear 
the murmur of voices when she 
opened the front door. There in 
the living room sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron talking to Mother and 
Father! Katy May was so surprised 
that she could hardly speak. 

Miss Young said, “Katy May, 
you can have a real grandmother 
and grandfather if you want them. 
It can be by adoption.” 

“Adoption?” Katy May looked 
from one to another, her dark eyes 
shining. “You mean,” she asked, 
“that I can adopt them just like 
people adopt babies? Could I tell 
everyone then that they are my 
real grandfather and grandmother 
and I wouldn’t be telling a story?” 

“Exactly,” answered her father, 
“and it is lucky that I was at home 
today, for I have just made out the 
adoption paper.” 

“Oh, let me sign it, please!” 
Katy May took the pen. She read 
the paper over carefully. It read: 


“To whom it may concern: I, Katy 
May Whitney, do this day, the 26th 
of May, 1941, legally adopt as my 
grandmother and grandfather, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron.” 


Katy May’s hand trembled as 
she wrote her name on the line 
Father left for her signature. Miss 
Young and Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
stayed for dinner to celebrate the 
occasion. The Camerons were just 
as pleased to have a little grand- 
daughter as Katy May was to have 
grandparents. 

That night Katy May pulled the 
covers up to her chin and sighed 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


\ J HY collect stamps? Why 
should millions of Ameri- 


cans, from boys and girls who read 
WEE WIspoM to men like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, spend time and 
sometimes much money to gather 
little squares of colored paper ? 


People like to collect things. 
That is the general motive behind 
stamp collecting. But why do so 
many more people choose to col- 
lect stamps rather than bottle caps, 
match folders, or buttons? 

“Because they are worth so 
much,” someone might answer 
hastily. But stop to think for a mo- 
ment. What gives stamps their 
value, aside from their value as 
postage? A great many people 
must want them before they be- 
come valuable. The desire to col- 
lect stamps comes first; that is 


what gives stamps their value. 

It seems to me that the pictures 
and the stories behind these pic- 
tures make stamps fascinating to 
collect. Stamps become more than 
just paper and ink. They are magic 
carpets that carry us to strange 
lands and bring the salty smell of 
voyages across distant seas. Stamps 
are more than just a collection of 
things; they are “tickets” allowing 
us in a small way to visit the far- 
away and wonderful places we 
dream of seeing some day. 

A good example is the stamp 
from Ceylon that illustrates our 
page this month. It takes us far 
away from our world of motor- 
cars, airplanes, radios, and talking 
pictures. Looking at it, we find 
ourselves suddenly on the spice 
island of Ceylon, whose shores are 
washed by the Indian Ocean; but 
far from Ceylon’s coast, in the in- 
land city of Kandy, the ancient 
hill capitol of Ceylon. 

Here stands the crumbling tem- 
ple shown on the stamp. It is one 
of the strangest temples in all the 
world, because it is a shrine for— 
of all things—a tooth! It is called 
the Temple of the Tooth. Within 
a jeweled casket at the heart of the 
temple reposes a tooth supposed 
to be the eyetooth of the Hindu 
sage, Buddha, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion. To all good 


happily in the darkness. She was 
lying in Grandmother Cameron’s 
bed, with Grandmother’s covers 
over her. In the morning when she 
awoke she would help Grand- 
mother prepare the breakfast. And 
after breakfast, when she had 


washed Grandmother’s dishes, she 
would help Grandfather weed his 
garden. 

Through the long night she 
could see the face of George 
Washington, but now he was 
smiling! 
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Buddhists this is as holy a symbol 
as a splinter from the cross would 
be to a Christian. No one except 
the sons of kings and other high 
persons may see the tooth as it lies 
in its jewel-studded casket. . 

Before it finally came to its 
present resting place, the tooth had 
many adventures. About eight 
hundred years after Buddha died 
it came from the Indian mainland 
to Ceylon hidden in the coils of 
hair of a Kalinga princess. It re- 
mained in Ceylon until it was car- 
ried off to Goa, in India, by the 
Portuguese in 1560. The Buddhists 
claim that they recovered the tooth 
at that time and returned it to its 
temple. The Portuguese claim they 
burned the real tooth and that the 
present tooth is not the tooth of 
Buddha. 

Now the tooth, whether it is 
Buddha’s tooth or not, remains in 
its temple except for one ten-day 
period each year, when the cele- 
bration of the Perahera takes 
place. In this mysterious celebra- 
tion, which few white men have 
ever seen, the casket containing the 
tooth is carried nightly on the be- 
jeweled back of the sacred temple 
elephant, who must be the biggest 
elephant in Ceylon. No one ever 
actually sees the tooth during the 
procession: just the casket is vis- 
ible. After this brief period of ab- 
sence the tooth is returned to its 
sanctuary within the walls of the 
temple, where it remains until the 
next year’s celebration comes 
around. 

This story gives only a glimpse 
of the romance and mystery and 
excitement that lie behind these 
things called stamps. When you 
open the pages of your album the 
great men of the world step up to 
shake your hand, far-off lands be- 
come familiar, the people in neigh- 
boring nations tell you how they 
live, and a thousand and one other 
facts look out at you. No wonder 
it’s fun to collect stamps! 
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Belt Purses 


By Joanne Dee 


He are two easy patterns for purses to wear on your belt. 

The first purse is made of blue felt. Cut a strip 4 inches wide and 
131/ inches long (1). Fold up one end 5 inches and sew each side with 
bright red yarn. Cut the point on the flap and stitch around it with yarn. 
Add a large snap (2). Embroider a white star or sew a large white 
button on the outside of the flap to hide the stitches that hold the snap. 
Slip your purse onto a white belt and snap. 
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The second purse is made from a piece of wool, heavy cotton, or 
canvas, 9 inches wide and 101/, inches long. Cut a 41/-inch slit 6 inches 
from the bottom and hem both sides (A). Fold your material over 
halfway and stitch the sides together (B). Turn inside out and fold 
over. This gives you a double purse. Make a 12-inch braid of yarn the 
same color as your belt. Put a yarn tassel on each end. Tack the braid 
on to the back of the larger side of the purse (C). Make four more 
tassels and tack one on each corner. Slip the purse over your belt, bring 
the yarn around, and tie in a bow (D). 
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SPARTANS 


ORALEE’S heart beat like a trip hammer. She 
was excited as she stood beside Kegs and their 


teacher in the hall. Tonight’s program meant the end 


of the school term and the beginning of summer 
vacation. Each room was to give one number, and 
each wanted to make its number the best on the 
program. Coralee and Kegs were to represent the 
fourth grade, and the yellow cat that Chink and Red 
had rescued from the creek was to have a part with 
them. 

Coralee whispered to Kegs, “Wait till you see 
Cicero! Red and I bathed him and brushed him till 
he shines like gold!” 

Around the edge of the curtain that separated 
them from the audience, she could see people troop- 
ing to their seats, while the children on the program 
and their teachers swarmed about her. 

“Do you have your music?” Miss Morgan asked 
Kegs. 

“Yes, Miss Morgan.” He tapped the sheet he held. 
“T'll probably not need it, but I have it.” 

She nodded. “Of course you’ve memorized it, but 
I'm glad you have it. Coralee, if you'll give me a 
copy of the words, I'll watch them when you sing.” 

Coralee lifted surprised eyes. She did not expect 
to need help. 

“I haven't a copy, Miss Morgan,” she said. “But 
I know it. Red has Cicero in a basket. He'll stand 
out of sight, and when Kegs plays the introduction, 
I'll begin to sing. Then Cicero will come running to 
me and—you know how it goes. I'll not forget.” 

Miss Morgan smiled. “You have a good memory, 
so we'll expect everything to go just as planned. 
Where is the cat?” 

Coralee nodded to where Red stood with Cicero. 
His soft yellow fur glowed. It pleased Coralee to see 
the other boys and girls crowd about his basket, ad- 
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Coralee and 


the Cat 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


miring him. One put out a hand and touched Cicero. 

“Don’t fiddle with his whiskers,’ Red said as 
Cicero rose in protest. ‘He doesn’t like it.” 

The boy drew back. 

“I hope he doesn’t get restless,” Coralee said 
uneasily. 

“Don’t worry,” said Kegs. “Red will take care of 
that.” 

“The program is about to begin,” said Miss Mor- 
gan. ‘We'll stand back here and watch.” 

. The first grade gave a dramatization of the Babes 
in the Wood. 

Three pupils from the 
second grade stood at ea- 
sels and did some crayon 
drawings. They were so 
good that no one wanted 
them to stop. 

The third grade had a 
spelling match in which it 
seemed that four of the 
pupils could not misspell. 

At last Kegs sat at the 
piano, and Coralee stood 
before the audience. While 
he played the introduction 
to ‘““When My Kitten Plays 
with Me,” she looked for 
Red and Cicero. She could 
not see them, but she was 
confident that if some- 
thing had delayed them, it 
would not be for long. 

The faces of the audi- 
ence looked like hundreds 
of balloons with features 
smudged on dimly—all 
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found Raith Bige under one arm, calling Cicero 


but the eyes, which seemed very dark and unusually 
bright. They were turned on her; and she felt ex- 
cited as she waited for Kegs to strike the notes that 
would tell her to begin singing. 

Again she looked for Red. He was not there! Her 
heart began to pound. What would she do if Cicero 
did not come bounding out to take his part in the 
song ? 

Kegs’s hands came down on the chords and 
lifted. 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” Coralee sang. 

The music rollicked on, and she waited as she was 
supposed to do. 

What had become of Cicero? 

Kegs had no way of knowing that the cat was not 
there, ready to frisk before the audience, to stand 
on his hind legs and bat at the yellow ribbon Coralee 
was drawing from her pocket, or to crouch and leap 
on it with sheathed claws. 
The piano cut off his view 
of the floor, and he played 
merrily on. 

With the ribbon hang- 
ing useless in her hand, 
Coralee sang: 

“Kitty, come to call! 
Kitty, kitty, kitty, see my 
silken ball ?” 


She threw out the ribbon with its fluffy bow tied 
in the end, just as she would if Cicero had been 
there. But Cicero was not there. 

Coralee was so miserable that she felt like crying. 
But crying would not bring Cicero to her. She told 
herself that she would have to act as though he were 
there, playing with her. But she did not know what 
to do. And as she tried to improvise a new part for 
herself without Cicero, her mind went blank, Even 
the words of the song were blotted out. 

In despair her eyes went to Kegs, pleading for 
help. But he could do no more than look at her and 
keep on playing. 

From his flushed face she knew he understood that 
something was wrong. His fingers seemed to stum- 
ble. If he should forget too, their part on the pro- 
gram would indeed be a failure! 

Coralee saw his eyes drop to the keys and lift to 
the sheet of music before 
him. He played on, his 
face growing redder, but 
his hands doing their part. 

Coralee turned to the 
other side of the hall 
where Miss Morgan was. 
But of course Miss Mor- 
gan could not help her. 
She did not have a copy of 
the song. 

There was nothing for | 
her to do but stand before 
the audience and wait, 
burning with embarrass- 


ment. There was no yel- 
low kitten gamboling at 
her feet. No song rolled 
from her lips. But she did 
not have to wait forever. 
The ribbon leaped and At last the music stopped, 

danced and she was free to go to 

Miss Morgan. 

A smattering of sympathetic applause came from 
the audience. But Coralee knew that she had failed 
and that Miss Morgan and each pupil in the fourth 
grade would be disappointed. 

Miss Morgan’s hand closed over hers, warm and 
comforting. 

“What happened to the cat?” she whispered. 
“And to you?” 

“I don’t know,” Coralee answered chokingly. 

A sixth-grade boy spoke to Miss Morgan. “Red 
wanted me to tell you that Cicero got frightened 
and ran away. Red's after him.” 

“How terrible!” gasped Coralee. ‘I'll go help.” 
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Outside the door she met David. 
He said breathlessly: ‘‘Father just 
told me that Bige has Cicero treed 
down by the road, and Red’s there 
trying to get him down. Father 
said if he’d known Cicero was 
on the program, he would have 
stopped and helped Red, but he 
was late and didn’t want to keep 
Mother waiting.” 

David and Coralee ran to the 
big tree by the road. There they 
found Red with Bige under one 
arm, calling Cicero. But the cat 
would not come down so long as 
Bige was there, wriggling and 
barking and trying to get at him. 

‘Tll take Bige away,” said 
David. “Then maybe you can do 
something with him.” 

“Maybe,” said Red. tree’s 
too big to climb; I might tear my 
clothes.” 

David spoke to Bige. He put his 
hand around the dog’s muzzle to 
quiet him and retreated with him 
swiftly, until at last Bige’s bark 
could no longer be heard. 

Cicero crouched in the high 
crotch of the big oak, his yellow 
fur still bristling, his tawny eyes 
still glowing with fear and anger. 
Both Red and Coralee tried to 
coax him down, but he was in no 
hurry to come. Gradually his fur 
settled, and he began to clean him- 
_ self. He licked first one paw and 
then the other. He rubbed himself 
vigorously as if he knew that his 
fright had ruined his looks. 

“I’m going to risk it,” said Red. 

“There’s no use climbing,” said 
Coralee. “Our part’s over. And it 
was terrible! Cicero wasn’t there. 
And I forgot!” 

-Her voice was a wail, and Red 
tried to comfort her. “It couldn’t 
have been so bad if Kegs didn’t 
forget,” he said. “Kegs plays well 
enough to suit anyone.” 

“It'll be the worst number on 
the program,” she insisted. “I 
hope it is! I wouldn’t want any 
other part to be so bad!” 
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Red laughed, which made things 
worse until he explained: ‘‘There’s 
nothing small about you, Coralee! 
But Mother says we're not to ac- 
cept defeat. We're not beaten until 
we give up. Remember? We'll get 
Cicero and hurry back. If Miss 
Morgan can get us another chance 
at the end of the program, you 
can try again, can’t you?” 

Coralee hesitated. Going before 
all those people who had seen her 
fail would be hard. But knowing 
that she had not had the courage 
to try again would be worse. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


She said firmly, “If we can 
have another chance, I'll try, 
whether Cicero’s there or not. But 
he makes the song much better.” 

Red chuckled. ‘‘That’s the girl!” 

Up in the big oak tree Cicero 
finished cleaning himself and 
crouched to watch them with 
glowing eyes. 

Coralee took the yellow ribbon 
from her pocket. 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” she sang, 
swinging the fluff in the moon- 
light. 

Cicero’s eyes narrowed and 
widened, becoming bright balls of 
fire as they followed the course of 
the ribbon. Like a streak he dashed 
down the tree trunk to leap and 
bat at the moving object. 

Quickly Red scooped him up. 

When Coralee told Miss Mor- 
gan that she wanted to try again, 
the teacher glanced at her watch. 

“Tt isn’t late,” she said. ‘“‘Do you 
think that Cicero will behave?” 

“Red and I have worked out a 
different plan,” said Coralee. 
“Cicero will be so busy watching 
the ribbon that he won’t have time 
to be frightened.” 

“T’'ll see what we can do,” said 
Miss Morgan. 

When Kegs played the intro- 
duction for the second time that 
evening, Coralee did not stand be- 
fore the audience. She waited at 
the side of the stage. When he 
struck the chords that were her 
cue to sing, she came out, trailing 
her ribbon and singing gaily. 
Cicero, his eyes on the moving bit 
of color, crouched at attention and 
shot forward. The ribbon leaped 
and danced, lay still on the floor 
and jerked away, keeping the cat 
in gallant pursuit. 

When Kegs reached the last 
note, Coralee lifted Cicero in her 
arms. She laughed and bowed 
while the loudest applause of the 
evening rang in her ears. 

“Here, Red,” she called to her 

(Please turn to page 32) 


How David Learned Smile 


By Dorothy E. Josten 
Picture by Jarles Alberg 


AVID was a very nice-looking little boy except “We are invited to a picnic supper in the woods,” 
for one thing! He did not know how to smile! cried Peggy, the biggest cousin. 
Nearly every day David’s mother came out to the “We're going to have lots of good things to eat,” 
sand pile to help him build castles. said Frank, the older boy cousin. 
“Isn’t this a nice castle, David?” she asked. “And we don’t have to come home until sun- 
David frowned and his blue eyes grew down,” Paul, the smallest cousin, said, 
cross as he answered, “No!” pulling at the straps of David’s blue 
David's daddy often helped David sail A overalls. 
his boats in the fishpond. — ee ae “Will you come with us, David?” all 
“Let’s have a boat race, David,” his the cousins together asked. 
daddy would say. Story For a moment two little dimples ap- 
But David, with a quick frown, just rum- peared in David's cheeks, and it looked 
pled his yellow hair and answered, “No!” as if he were going to smile. The little 


Maybe the reason David said no all the time was word “yes” trembled there on his lips, and for a 
because he frowned. Did you ever try to say yes when minute it looked as if it were going to pop out. But 
your brows were drawn together in a frown? And_ then a dark frown drew David’s brows together and 
have you ever tried to say no when your lips are what should he say but a very cross, “NO.” 
smiling a nice wide smile? The three cousins looked 
The two just do not go to- «4% >} surprised, but they knew that 
gether, do they? / _‘\ it was not polite to coax so 

One day David’s mother 3 they went on with their play 
and daddy went on a trip, 4 until it was late afternoon 
and David went to the coun- D~ and time to start for the 
try to stay with his aunt and “ty ~~ woods. 
uncle and three little cousins. & David stood at the front 
There were so many new \ gate and watched his uncle 
things to see and to do on y\ and the three cousins drive 
the farm that David almost off down the road. He even 
forgot to frown, until one waved his hand, but he did 
day his three little cousins not smile—that dark frown 
excitedly told him about the was still on his face. 
picnic. All of a sudden the farm 
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Gathering up the puppy in his arms, David knew that he was the happiest boy in the world 
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seemed very quiet. David wan- 
dered down toward the barns. He 
peeked into the dark corner of the 
haymow, where Mouser had six 
new kittens. They were such pretty 
little bundles of gray fur that 
David longed to pick one up and 
rub it against his cheek. But when 
he drew near, Mouser growled 
way down deep in her throat. 
David knew that he was not 
wanted there, so he trotted along 
to look at the cows. 

Pete, the hired man, was milk- 
ing Bessy, the biggest cow. Swish, 
swish, swish, swish, the white 
streams of milk went foaming 
into the pail. All of a sudden 
David wanted to milk Bessy. He 
too wanted to make the milk 
swish into the pail. 

“Hello, young man,” Pete said, 
“how would you like to milk 
Bessy ?”” 

David opened his mouth to say 
yes; but oh, my, that frown was 
still on his face and before he 
knew it he said another “No.” 

David was just as surprised as 
Pete. Two big tears gathered in 
his eyes and almost ran down his 
cheeks. Blinking them back, David 
ran toward the house. His aunt 
was setting a small table under the 
cherry tree. 

“I thought you would like to 
make a tea party out of your sup- 


per, David,” she said brightly as 


he came nearer. “There now, sit 
here! Sandwiches, an apple, two 
cookies, and a big glass of milk!” 

David nibbled at the sand- 
wiches. They choked him. He 
wanted something to drink, but he 
did not want milk. Milk made 
him think of Bessy, the cow. He 
frowned another deep, dark frown, 
and kicked the table, watching the 
milk plop over the edge of the 
glass. David began to feel very 
sorry for himself. 

He was still feeling sorry for 
himself when his uncle drove into 
the yard with his three cousins. 
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Peggy, Frank, and Paul were still 
excited over the picnic. They 
laughed and shouted and jumped. 
David was crosser than ever. 

His uncle took something from 
the car and then called, “Sit down 
on the grass, children, in a circle.” 
He placed on the ground a silky 
brown bundle of fur. The bundle 
ran wobblingly toward them. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the cousins. 

David just put out his hand and 
whispered, “A little puppy.” 

“How about it, David?” called 
his uncle. “Would you like to 
keep him?” 

David really wanted to keep the 
puppy. He wanted to play with 
him in the sand pile and wade 
with him in the fishpond. 

He looked up to answer his 
uncle and the frown came back on 
his face. His lips opened and 
there hung that cross “No” that 
had spoiled all of David’s fun 
that day. It hung there and trem- 
bled; but this time it never got 
out, because just at that moment 
the puppy stood up on his un- 
steady little hind legs and licked 
David right on his ear. 

Two dimples appeared in 
David’s cheeks and his mouth 
stretched out in a big joyous smile. 

“Yes!” he shouted. “Yes, yes, 
yes!” Gathering up the puppy in 
his arms, he knew that he was the 
happiest boy in the world, be- 
cause he had a little dog all his 
own and because he had learned 
to smile. 


Next-Door Neighbors 


(Continued from page 7) 


fence in a jiffy but the grass in the 
next field was so high and the 
bushes so thick that they could not 
see Franz anywhere. 2 

“Well, now we've got two lost 
dogs instead of one,” commented 
Dave, tired out and completely 
discouraged. 
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the clove. 
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“Don’t you ever think it,” re- 
plied Nick. He put a couple of 
fingers in his mouth and whistled, 
and after a few moments Franz 
answered with a series of yelps. 

The boys hastened to the spot 
from whence came the yelps and 
there, under a bush, was Doxey. 
Franz was standing by, his tail 
going like mad in the joy of his 
discovery. 

Doxey’s collar had caught on a 
bush and held him securely. Dave 
was quick to loosen it and hug his 
pet, who frantically barked his 
thanks. Both boys stroked Franz 
and praised him. 

“He’s a wonderful dog,” said 
Dave sincerely. 

Later on as the two boys lin- 
gered a moment in front of Nick’s 
home before saying goodnight, 
Dave said: “It was swell of you 
to come over and offer to put Franz 
on Doxey’s trail after the stubborn 
way I acted. I’m afraid I would not 
have been big enough to do it if 
I'd been in your place. How did 
you know Doxey was lost any- 
way?” 

“Nat Allen dropped over and 
told me. He also told me what you 
said about wanting to be friends 
or I wouldn’t have had the cour- 
age to come,” confessed Nick. 
“But that was all I needed to 
know. My dog spoiled your gar- 
den, but he found Doxey, so now 
we're even. Let’s not talk about it 
any more. Let’s just forget it.” 

Dave chuckled. So that was why 
Nat Allen had said he had to go 
home for a while! He just wanted 
an excuse to get over and tell Nick 
how Dave really felt about him. 
Good old Nat! 

“Well, I want to forget too, but 
not until I’ve told Ruth that I take 
back what I said about Franz’s 
being dumb. She said I'd better, 
and J think so too. Here she comes, 
so I'll do it right now.” 

He did, and Ruth laughed and 
grinned and blushed. 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With lettuce heads and radishes red 
And golden carrots all in a row. 


—Adapted 


Five-Six-Pick-up-Sticks Salad 


@ Wash and cut fresh, raw vegetables such as green peppers, radishes, 
carrots, cucumbers, young green onions, and celery in long strips. 

@ Place in a pan of ice water in the refrigerator until crisp. 

@ Drain the sticks and arrange on lettuce leaf. 


@ Place tiny paper cups filled with salad dressing or salt on each plate. 
Dip vegetable sticks into cup and eat sticks with your fingers. Serve 
with cheese straws or cheese crisps. 


Cheese Straws 


2 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 
24, cupful shortening 


4, to 14 cupful ice water 
2/, cupful grated cheese 
paprika 


@ Sift the flour. Then measure and sift again with the salt. 
@ Cut in shortening with two knives until the mixture looks like 


coarse meal. 


@ Add just water enough barely to hold it together. 
@ Turn out onto a lightly floured board and roll into a sheet. Sprinkle 
with cheese and a bit of paprika. Fold and roll again. Repeat until 


cheese is all used. 


@ Roll out thinner than for pie crust and chill in refrigerator. 
@ Cut into 4inch strips or in tiny circles or other fancy shapes. 
@ Bake on cooky sheet in hot oven about 5 or 6 minutes. Watch care- 


fully. 


“Can’t you come in and have 
supper with us?” Ruth asked. 
“We are always allowed to ask 
company for Saturday nights. I'll 
find something good for your 
pooch to munch on too.” 

“Even if he is a funny looker?” 
teased Dave. 


“Sure. I like comics,” said Ruth. 

“Then we'll come. I'll be glad 
of the chance to get acquainted 
with my next-door neighbors. I'll 
go home and clean up and be back 
in three shakes of a dog’s tail. 
Thanks a lot,” said Dave, happier 
than he had been for a long time. 
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Novelty Rustic Vases 


By Bert Sackett 


T’S fun to make rustic vases, 
and best of all, they can be 
made entirely from materials that 
you collect yourself. Pine needles, 
bright straw, honeysuckle vines or 
rafha, and old jelly glasses or 
pickle bottles are the only mate- 
rials you need. 

A jelly jar is the foundation for 
the vase illustrated here and pine 
needles are the covering. The dec- 
oration is a sprig of pepper berries. 

Choose a clean, well-shaped 
glass jar for your foundation, as it 
will determine the finished shape 
of your vase. Either dry or green 
pine needles may be used. Long- 
leaf pine needles are best, but any 
needles long enough to cover half 
of the jar are all right, as the splice 
can be covered with binding. 

Wild or cultivated honeysuckle 
vines make a beautiful binding 
material. Gather only thin, tough 
vines. Strip off the leaves and bark 
and soak the vines well in hot 
water before using. You may pre- 


fer to use commercial raffia, which 
can be purchased very cheaply at 
seed or basketry-supply stores. 
Place a single covering of nee- 
dles entirely around your founda- 
tion glass, making sure that no 
glass shows through. Bind this in 
place with a temporary wrapping 
of string or rubber bands. The 
vase shown has the butt ends of 
the needles at the top and they are 
arranged so that they are higher 
in the back than in front. This 


gives a pretty effect and is easy 
to do. 

Handles are made by wrapping 
a bunch of needles or straw spi- 
rally with binder, or by braiding 
the material. Spread the top ends 
of the handles fan fashion against 
the top edge of the vase, with the 
handle rope straight up. Bind se- 
curely in place with binder. Now 
bend the handles over until they 
are shaped like those in the illus- 
tration. Spread ends fan fashion 
and bind securely with binder. 
Both handles should be put on at 
the same time. 

Bind the bottom edge with the 
finished binder and trim the bot- 
tom edge of the needles evenly. 

Whenever you take a_ hike, 
watch for odd-shaped and pretty 
weed seeds and berries. Fasten 
your decorations to the center 
binding. 

In localities where pine needles 
cannot be secured, clean, bright 
straw does just as well. Any farmer 
will gladly give you all you need 
if you tell him what you want it 
for. Use only straight, bright 
pieces in your work. A coat of 
clear shellac ,will help preserve 
your vase. 


Betty’s Special 
Garden 


(Continued from page 10) 


two tears stood in her eyes, and 
she looked down at the floor again. 

“What?” cried Uncle Peter. 
“You wouldn’t be crying now, 
would you? What’s wrong?” 

“It’s—it’s the special garden,” 
mumbled Betty miserably. “I wish 
you hadn’t let me h-have it, Uncle 
Peter.” 

“But it’s a fine garden, Betty. 
And you made it all yourself. Re- 
member that.” 

“Th-that’s the trouble,” an- 


30 June 


swered Betty. ‘“Th-they all wanted 
to help me, but I wanted a garden 
all my own. And I didn’t help 
them to make their garden nice. 
My row spoils it all. And t-tomor- 
row our mothers are coming to 
school to s-see it.” 

The tears were rolling down 
Betty’s cheeks so that she could 
not see the friendly smile in 
Uncle Peter’s eyes. 

“Don’t you worry, Betty,” said 
Uncle Peter. “You run along 
home now. Your mother will like 
your special garden better than 
you think.” 

But his words did not make 
Betty feel any more cheerful. She 
went home thinking that nothing 


could make Mother like her gar- 
den. 

The next morning she walked 
to school with slow steps. She was 
still half a block away when Jane 
came running to meet her. 

“Oh, Betty!” she called. “Is 
your mother coming? Mine is!” 

‘So is mine,” admitted Betty. 

“Our garden is still pretty this 
morning,” said Jane. “But your 
little garden is gone, Betty.” 

“Gone!” Betty stopped in her 
tracks, her eyes widening with sur- 
prise. ““How could it be gone?” 
she asked. 

“Why, I guess Uncle Peter did 
it,” said Jane. “Come along. You'll 
sve.” 
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She took Betty's hand and to- 
gether they ran up the walk. 
When they stopped beside the 
bright bed of flowers, Betty could 
hardly believe her eyes. She 
blinked and looked again. Jane 
was right. Her garden was gone! 
In the place where it had been, 
there was only a patch of new 
green sod. 

Betty stared, wide-eyed, at the 
lovely flower garden under Miss 
Emmett’s window. Where was her 
row, the row that hadn’t had 
enough flowers in it yesterday? 
There, standing up fresh and beau- 
tiful in the newly-turned earth, 
were the plants from her special 
garden, filling all the empty spaces 
that she had left. 

“Oh!” gasped Betty, her eyes 
shining. ‘Uncle Peter did 

“But what about your special 
garden? Aren’t you sorry?” Jane 
was puzzled when she saw Betty’s 
bright face. 

“Of course I’m not sorry,” cried 
Betty. “I want my garden to be 
with yours—with everybody’s. 
Don’t you see?” 

Smiling brightly, Jane caught 
Betty’s hand. “Yes, I see,” she 
said. “It’s just like Uncle Peter’s 
song. Let’s sing it, Betty.” 

Skipping along the walk, they 
sang it together: 

“A jolly crew are we, 

On land as well as sea! 

We're one for all and all for one, 

Just one big family!” 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God watches over us night and 
day; 
He feeds and clothes us too. 
Dear Father, please accept our 
thanks 
For everything You do. 
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Doesn’t the time slip by quickly 
when one has something interest- 
ing to do? Boys and girls who 
have a hobby never have time that 
hangs heavy on their hands. In- 
stead of that they often find that 
there are not enough hours in the 
day to provide the time necessary 
for all of their activities! Or so it 
seems. 

We are interested in your hobby 
and should like to have you write 
and tell us about it. Use not more 
than 150 words. Be sure to give 
your name, address, and age. Ad- 
dress your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dear Hobby Corner: My hobby is 
cats. I have one cat twelve years old. 
His name is Tom. He sits on the 
kitchen chair all day. When he wants 
to go out doors he looks out the win- 
dow to see if it is stormy or clear. If 
it is nice outdoors he goes out. If it is 
stormy he stays in. I have a black-and- 
white kitty named Kitsy. She sleeps on 
a sack up in a tree. When the wind 
blows she rocks back and forth like a 
baby in a cradle. I have a calico cat 


WEE WISDOM. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


My friend 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gift to 


named Mary. She has four gray kit- 
tens named Fidget, Midget, Dumsy, 
and Dum. Mary talks to her kittens 
and she talks to us as though she 
thought we could understand her. I 
should like to have some WEE WIs- 
DOM readers write to me about their 
pets.—Shirley Carr (11 years), Spring- 
view, Nebr. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
My first is collecting all kinds of sam- 
om I have forty-seven samples. I 

ve samples of face powders, dog 
foods, hand lotions, starch, and so 
forth. 

I am making a scra that tells 
about the United States. For each 
state I have a map that shows the 
highways, and on another page there 
are interesting facts about the State, 
such as when it came into the Union, 
its state flower, the crops raised there, 
the altitude and other interesting 
things.—Zittella Jean York (12 years), 
Box 575, Lefors, Tex. 


Dear Editor: 1 am ten years old. I 
have two brothers and one sister. My 
hobby is raising chickens. I have six of 
my own and I like my hobby very 
much, I should appreciate it very much 
if someone on a farm would send me a 
letter about his chickens, If there are 
others who do not live on a farm but 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 
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have this same hobby, I should like to 
hear from them also.—Glen Turley 
(10 years), 2014 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 1 like the Hobby Cor- 
ner very much, My hobby is making 
things out of wood. I make some things 
in the form of animals. I have 
made corner shelves, three-leaf-clover 
shelves, dog book ends, and squirrel 
doorstops. I have some parts all cut 
out ready to put together. I give my 
wooden things to relatives and friends. 
I like to saw, nail, and paint them. 
—Helen Sturgis (11 years), Burdick, 
Kans. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is reading 
histories and writing verses in English. 
English is not my language. My mother 
tongue is Tamil. At present I am 
reading “Glimpses of World His- 
tory” written by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
“Kagawa,” which is the story of a 
Japanese Christian, written by William 
Axling. My home, where I am living 
in this hot season, is surrounded by 
mountains on all sides, and a stream 
runs beside the house. I had planned 
to write a description of my hilly 
place in verse to send with this letter 
but I have not yet written it—Thia- 
haraj Parker (15 years), c/o Dr. Par- 
ker, Birds Nest, East Gate, Madura, 
South India. 


Dear Editor: | have a very interest- 
ing hobby. It is collecting cereal box 
tops. I have twenty different kinds of 
box tops. I have been saving for sev- 
eral years—Joan Radke, Rte. 1, Box 
379, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Coralee and 
the Cat 


(Continued from page 26) 


cousin. “Take Cicero. He’s the 
best cat! Even if he did get as 
frightened as I was.” 

“Neither of you is a quitter!” 
said Red gravely. 

Coralee flashed him a smile. She 
knew what he meant, and she was 
as glad as he that she had not ac- 
cepted her defeat. 

“Where's Miss Morgan?” she 
asked. “I want to thank her for 
giving us another chance.” 
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ACROSS 


. A month of 


flowers 


. A syllable of 


hurrah 


. Conjunction 
. Adverb 
. Another word 


for I 


. Edge or border 

. Printer’s measure 
. A slight bow 

. To scar 

. A male sheep 

. The Wizard of 


—(?) 


. A pet 
. To strike a ball 
. To perceive by 


the eye 


O 


aw 


. A pet 

. Toward 

34. Not hard 

. Turf 

. Slumber 

. A small explo- 


sion 


DOWN 


. A kind of ever- 
green tree 


. You and me 

. A word express- 
ing denial 

. A musical tone 

. A lifetime 

. Abiding place 

. An appendage 
of a fish 


Pet name for 
Mother 


Pet name for 
Father 


. To pat or to 


smear 


. A beautiful flow- 


er (plural) 


. A kind of bird 

. Rug 

. Enthusiasm 

. Something used 


in heating 
many homes 


. Plaything 
. Letters standing 


for a direction 


. A toy that spins 
. You (old form) 
. To perform 


A Rhyming Game 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


So many things will rhyme with 
June, 

For instance, the night-shining ----, 

A silkworm’s nest home, the ------ . 

A musical instrument, the ------- : 

And what it plays, a lovely ----, 

The time to eat one’s lunch, at ----, 

And what to use, knife, fork, 
and -----, 

We trust you find the answers ----. 


Mixed-up Birds 
By Eleanor Hammond 


Suppose the birds 
One summer day 
Should get their names 
Mixed up this way: 

1. Humming swallow, 2. mead- 
ow redbreast, 3. blue thrush, 4. 
barn lark, 5. English gull, 6. robin 
bird, 7. hermit jay, 8. sea sparrow. 

If you tried hard, 
Do you think then 

You could put those names 
Right again? 


An Inventor Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Who was this American inven- 
tor? What was his great inven- 
tion? Following the verse are two 
words that are written backwards. 
Turn the words around and you 
will have the two answers. 


Mechanical, ambitious, lame, 

He worked each week to give 

Nine dollars to his family; 

On this they had to live. 

At night he watched his 
young wife sew, 

With needle flashing fast, 

And then his keen mind saw 
a way 

To ease such work at last! 


SAILE EWOH 
GNIWES ENIHCAM 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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This is 
KATRYN 


Her home is in 
Holland 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Happy Thoughts 
For the week of June | 
I see myself as God sees me, 
strong, robust, healthy. 
For the week of June 8 
I see myself as God sees me, 
kind, loving, helpful. 
For the week of June 15 
I see myself as God sees me, 


wise, considerate of others, un- 
derstanding. 


For the week of June 22 


I see myself as God sees me, 
true, pure in thought, clean in 
speech. 


For the week of June 29 


I see myself as God sees me, 
quiet, gentle, obedient. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Rhyming Game 


Moon, cocoon, bassoon, tune, noon, 
spoon, soon. 


Mixed-up Birds 


1. Humming bird, 2. meadow lark, 
3. blue jay, 4. barn swallow, 5. English 
sparrow, 6. robin redbreast, 7. hermit 
thrush, 8. sea gull. 


An Inventor Puzzle 


Elias Howe: sewing machine 


Crossword Puzzle 


A LETTER 
TO PARENTS 


Dear Mother: 


Do you like to receive good 
news? Are you thrilled when you get 
an encouraging letter? Would a mes- 
sage of cheer coming to you every week 
help to smooth out some of the rough 
places in your life? 


If you want a regular communi- 
cation that will do you good, like 
a letter from home, we have it for 
you: A weekly message of encourage- 
ment that will give you new strength, 
just the thing to help you make your 
decisions and keep your poise in these 
times of stress. 


Our weekly messenger brings 
you not news, not humor, not fiction, 
but substantial food to satisfy 
your spiritual hunger, ministering 
to your inner yearnings like a sweet 
and understanding friend. Thousands 
of people everywhere are finding joy 
and strength in it. 


WEEKLY UNITY is its name, and 
it is published in Kansas City, Mo., 
at 917 Tracy Avenue. The yearly sub- 
scription rate is $1. Why not try it 
a year? 


Cordially yours, 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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to BL AMD boys aid girls 


Until a little more than three years ago Wee 
Wisdom could be read only by children who 
were blessed with eyesight. But in November, 
1937, Wee Wisdom was brought out in Braille, 
Grade 11/4, and since that time hundreds of 
blind boys and girls have enjoyed the stories 
and poems by reading them for themselves. 
This they do with their fingertips, as you see 
from the picture on this page. 


A Blind Girl in New York Says: 


“I wish to thank you for sending me 
Wee Wisdom. I think it is the most inter- 
esting and entertaining magazine for 
children I have ever read. 1 have read it 
myself and also have read it aloud to 
many other children. They all think it is 
wonderful. The Braille dots are so clear 
and perfect that reading is a real pleas- 
ure. You will never know how much 
pleasure Wee Wisdom has given me.” 


Subscriptions Are Given 


to Blind Children 


No charge is made for Braille copies of Wee 
Wisdom. Any blind boy or girl who would like 
to receive Wee Wisdoni and who can read 
Braille, Grade 114, may have a subscription 
free. To help us meet the cost of these gift 
subscriptions many persons send offerings. They 
are so thankful for their own good eyesight 
that they want to have a part in bringing hap- 
piness to boys and girls who cannot see. 


If you know a blind child who would appre- 
ciate a Wee Wisdom subscription and who can 
read Braille, Grade 114, will you send us his 
name? Also if there is a school in your city in 
which blind children are taught, will you let 
us know? We want all blind boys and girls to 
enjoy Wee Wisdom, and you can help by letting 
us know about them. 
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